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"AUNT  SALLY"  SAUNDERS— SISTER  OF  ANN   RUTLEDGE 


By  special  request  this  service  is  to  be  ciiaracterized  by  simplicity. 
The  life  we  comineuiorate  was  beautifully  simple;  consequently  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  permit  a  service  verging  on  the  fulsome  to 
mar  what  should  be  a  fragrant  memory  and  tender  solemnity.  Great- 
ness in  every  realm  attains  its  best  in  simplicity;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  character.  Perhaps  I  may  .be  able  to  voice  something  of  your 
own  thought,  feeling  and  judgement,  by  singling  out  to  you  two  or 
thi-ee  dominant  elements  in  the  character  of  our  departed  friend  and 
loved   one,    "Aunt   Sally"    Saunders,    (colloquially   known). 

In  choosing  a  text  for  this  simple  service  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
appropriate  than  that  given  in  St.  Mark  14:8,  "She  hath  done  what 
she  could";  suggesting  the  exquisite  example  of  a  poured  out  heart 
of  devotion  as  illustrated  by  Mary  of  Bethany  in  the  annointing  of  the 
Lord  against  his  burial  day.  You  recall  the  setting  of  the  story,  I  am 
sure;  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  sickened  and  died. 
Their  home  was  at  Bethany,  now  known  as  el-Azarijeh,  or  "Place  of 
Lazarus."  It  was  situated  a  little  less  than  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  main  road  to  Jericho.  The  Master,  at  the  time,  was  preaching 
and  healing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  Poerea.  After  receiving 
a  message  to  come  at  once  to  Bethany,  He  abode  in  the  place  where 
he  was  two  days,  in  order  to  make  the  gift  of  resurrection  more  pre- 
cious. He  then  ventured  into  Judea  in  spite  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened him  at  the  hands  of  his  hostile  foes.  Arriving  at  Bethany,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  and  sent  a  secret  message  for  Mary  to 
come  that  she  might  not  miss  the  great  scene.  As  he  witnessed  the 
emotion  of  the  sorrow-stricken  sisters  the  Master  was  so  stirred  that  he 
wept,  so  much  so  that  the  friends  of  the  family  exclaimed,  "Behold, 
how  he  loved  him!"  Preparing  the  sisters'  hearts  by  his  prayer,  for  the 
shock  of  seeing  their  brother  emerge  from  the  sepulchre  in  his  grave 
clothes.  He  then  blessed  them  with  the  bounties  of  heaven  in  reclaim- 
ing their  brother  from  the  tomb. 

Now,  she  whose  brother  Jesus  had  brought  back  from  the  dead, 
at  a  banquet  given  in  the  Master's  honor  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 


leper,  naively  and  with  characteristic  modesty  stepped  forward  and 
anointed  Jesus  head  with  ointment,  pouring  a  pound  of  liquid  nard 
upon  the  object  of  her  love.  Extravagance!  So  charged  the  disciples, 
Judas  the  spokesman,  with  the  words,  "Why  this  waste?"  The  criti- 
cism wilted  the  heart  of  the  poor,  devout  and  sensitive  woman.  For, 
though  she  was  no  casuist  herself,  no  debater  of  cases  of  conscience 
and  of  prudence,  she  very  much  wanted  to  express  her  heart  of  grati- 
tude to  her  beloved  Lord  and  Master.  Though  the  ointment  was  ex- 
pensive, representing  the  wages  of  an  Oriental  for  a  whole  year,  Jesus 
himself  justified  the  act  of  devotion,  saying  "Let  her  alone;  she  hath 
done  what  slie  could."  It  was  an  act  of  unbounded  love;  and  who  but 
Mary,  who  could  not  express  herself  in  any  commonplace  way,  would 
expect  her  Lord  to  receive  so  humble  a  gift?  And  who,  but  Jesus 
would  have  done  so,  and  made  it  minister,  not  to  selfishness,  but  to 
philanthropy,  an  illustration  of  the  worth  of  the  Gospel?  The  com- 
plaint of  Judas  has  found  a  million  echoes,  many  of  them  uttered,  but 
mistakenly,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Great  love  demands  great  expres- 
sion. Love  is  inventive  of  beautiful  ways  of  revealing  itself.  Would  she, 
whose  brother  Jesus  had  brought  back  to  her,  give  him  a  girdle  or  a 
pair  of  sandles?  These  were  the  expression  of  a  commonplace  affec- 
tion. But  mary's  love  was  as  deep  as  the  grave  from  which  her  brother 
had  come  forth,  pure  as  the  alabaster  of  her  vase,  as  fragrant  as  the 
ointment  she  poured  on  Jesus'  head.  And  the  words  of  the  commen- 
dation he  spoke:  "Wheresoever  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  therough- 
out  the  whole  world,  there  also  that  which  this  woman  hath  done  shall 
be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her;"  these  words  can  mean  nothing 
less  than  that  Mary's  gift  had  in  it  something  akin  to  his  own. 

This,  then,  shall  be  our  text,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could." 
And  what  were  some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  departed  friend  sought 
to  do  what  she  could?    What  were  some   of  her  devotions? 

L  Her  love  of  the  home  and  what  it  stands  for.  The  home  was  to 
her  a  sacred  sanctuary,  the  high  retreat  of  the  soul,  and  a  haven  of 
retreat.  She  was  a  woman  who  could  and  would  make  home  life  what 
it  was  intended  to  be.  And  here,  both  in  ancestral  lineage,  and  as  a 
creature  of  solid  quality  and  weight  of  character,  she  belonged  to  the 


pre-Revolutionary  and  Revolutionary  type  of  woman,  and  not  the  fash- 
ionable woman  of  today,  who  is  a  creature  of  fads,  a  physician's  star 
patient;  beauty  clad  in  tailor-made  costumes;  butterfly  of  the  palatial 
mansion,  eximsting  iier  energies  in  an  endless  round  of  social  functions. 
No,  I  have  it  on  tiie  best  authority,  that  this  blessed  woman  was  of  an- 
other type.  She  clothed  herself  and  family  in  homespun,  wrought  out 
by  her  own  hands,  for  she  was  her  own  tailor.  Like  Deborah  and  Ma- 
hitabel  Nash,  she  was  a  picturesque  personality,  whose  chastened, 
modest  disposition  glorified  the  most  common  tasks  of  life  in  the  home. 
Like  Priscilla  Mullens,  plying  her  spinning  wheel,  she  carried  in  her, 
romance  enough  to  give  Longfellow  his  most  exquisite  poem  on  court- 
ship. She  was  born  in  the  day  of  log  cabins,  in  the  little  town  of  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  where  she  lived  until  she  was  seven  years  of  age.  That 
little  town  is  now  depopulated,  but  Herndon  says  that,  in  seeking  the 
site  of  t!.e  old  home  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain  to  locate  the  very  spot 
where  the  old  home  stood;  and  he  was  also  able  to  indentify  the  grave 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  the  deceased's  older  sister.  Into  their  little  town 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  up  his  abode  in  1831,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Rutledge  family.  Many  a  time  did  he  take  little  "Sally",  then  a 
child,  upon  his  rugged  knees.  What  an  honor  to  any  home,  to  have 
Abraham  Lincoln   a   member   of  the  family! 

The  home  as  an  institution  fared  far  better  in  those  days  than  it 
does  now.  In  the  days  when  there  were  small  towns  instead  of  large 
cities,  the  merchant  and  the  workman  in  the  shop  and  factory  went 
home  for  his  luncheon,  and  a  few  hours  at  most  separated  the  citizen 
from  the  house  that  was  his  castle,  his  place  of  refuge,  his  bower  of 
beauty,  liis  all  in  all.  In  those  days  the  home  was  the  center  of  hos- 
pitality. In  the  evening  came  the  laborers  for  friendship,  for  song  and 
for  high  converse.  To  the  home  came  the  literary  society  once  every 
month;  and  when  some  peril  threatened  the  community,  men  assembled 
in  the  home  of  some  citizen  to  devise  means  of  relief.  Festive  days 
came  also  to  the  home  from  time  to  time  until  the  home  was  made 
rich  iby  every  possible  association  that  made  for  happiness,  refine- 
ment and  culture.  But  how  is  it  today?  The  home  as  "Aunt  Sally" 
knew  it,  the  home  that  she  loved,  and  the  home  in  which  her  life  was 


a  perennial  benediction  has  been  fast  passing  under  an  eclipse.  Many 
are  engaged  today  in  strengthening  their  clubs  and  in  weakening  their 
homes.  At  noon  they  entertain  their  friends  from  out  of  town  at  the 
club.  To  the  club  they  go  in  the  evening  with  unfailing  regularity. 
Over  tlie  banquet  table  at  the  club  they  plan  their  industrial  enter- 
prises, their  civic  affairs,  develop  political  methods,  and  there  find 
their  amusement,  rest  and  exercise.  This  alarming  drift  of  the  times 
is  un-American.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  work  of  the  American  mother 
to  build  up  the  home,  rather  than  to  weaken  it.  By  being  true  to  God 
and  their  own  conscience,  the  American  motliers  from  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  days  on  down,  trained  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  arts 
of  the  household.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  religious  piety  and  edu- 
cation. Where  the  church  bell  had  never  been  heard  by  the  children, 
the  Puritan  mother  every  Sabbath  gathered  her  boys  and  girls  around 
her,  and  read  to  them  from  God's  holy  Book,  and  taught  them  the 
Westminster  Catechism.  Here  by  the  fireside  she  taught  trust  in  God, 
and  the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer.  Here  she  sang  them  the  old 
Psalms  of  the  ages;  here  she  drilled  them  in  the  Hebrews'  struggle 
for  freedom;  and  filled  them  with  admiration  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  God-led  and  Cod-kept  people.  In  the  home  she  made  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  and  filled  them  with  a  sense  of  righteousness  and  gave 
them  a  God  of  battles  to  lead  them.  The  clarion  voice  of  power,  which 
in  1776  woke  the  nation  to  its  triumph,  was  but  the  echo  of  the  old 
Hebi-ew  war-psalms  which  she  sang  with  them,  and  the  acting  out  in 
them  and  through  them,  of  Moses  and  Joshua  and  David  and  Elijah 
and  Isaiah,  the  men  of  the  Book  whom  she  taught  them  to  love  and 
to  emulate.  It  was  from  this  glorious  stock  of  American  womanhood, 
this  noble  type  of  foremothers  that  have  as  historic  a  record  in  the 
making  of  this  Republic  as  the  much-heralded  forefatiiers,  that  Mrs. 
Saunders  is  a  lineal  descendant;  a  tj^ie  of  womanhood  becoming  in- 
creasingly precious,  because  increasingly  rare.  In  her  heart,  and  there- 
fore  in   her   home,    God   had   the   first   place. 

II.  Her  love  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church.  During  a  very 
recent  call  I  made  upon  Mrs.  Saunders  she  narrated  to  me  from  its 
beginning   her    religious   life;   how   that   she    gave   her   heart   to    Christ 


at  the  age  of  twelve,  v/as  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  membership  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa, 
the  place  to  which  her  family  had  moved  from  Illinois  in  1837.  From 
the  day  of  her  conversion,  which  she  described  in  her  modest  but  vivid 
way,  though  the  faculty  of  memory  was  fast  failing  her,  she  was  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  till  within  the  past  year 
or  two,  when  a  serious  accident,  resulting  in  permanent  lameness,  con- 
fined her  to  her  bed.  For  four-score  long  years  therefore,  this  de- 
voted servant  of  Christ  and  his  Church  served  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  Iowa  where  she  had  her  spiritual  birth,  in  Missouri,  where  their 
family  took  up  their  abode  in  1865,  and  in  coming  to  Lompoc  in 
1881  she  became  a  charter  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
labored  faithfully  and  loyelly  as  a  member  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  its  services  and  its  work.  But  a  fuller  account  of  her  labors  of 
love  among  us,  which,  suffice  it  to  say,  shall  ever  be  a  cherished 
memory  and  a  sacred  heritage  among  us,  must  be  told  at  another  time. 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  an  ideal  mother  in  the  home,  practicing  pre- 
cepts of  her  Lord,  in  the  arduous  tasks  and  exactions  of  a  family  of 
six  children.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  made  her  home  with 
lier  son  James,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  in  her  daily,  tireless  in- 
dustry she  ever  carried  the  pervasive  spirit  of  a  gentle,  tender  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord.  It  is  in  the  home  where  woman  comes  to  the  full- 
est realization  of  herself.  A  woman's  highest  career,  so  the  Hebrew 
was  convinced,  lies  in  the  home.  She  comes  to  the  fullest  realization 
of  herself  in  motherhood,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Four-Hundred, 
which  is  the  ambition  of  so  many  women  in  our  day.  It  would  take 
the  whole  Four-Hundred  to  equal  such  a  woman.  She  is  more  than 
the  Four-Hundred  in  one.  She  is  the  Four-Hundred  intellectualized, 
practicalized,  moralized,  religionized  and  spiritualized.  Such  a  woman 
can  rule  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  make  watchwords  for  it.  Such  a 
woman  can  make  her  nation  the  leading  nation  of  the  world.  Napoleon 
was  right  in  answering  the  question  "What  is  the  greatest  need  of 
France?"  "The  greatest  need  of  France  is  better  mothers",  he  replied. 
Women  of  Lompoc,  and  of  America,  that  you  may  meet  your  task 
and  that  you  may  serve  your  country  most  nobly  and  efficiently,  I  call 


upon  you  to  maintain  for  your  country  holy  and  noble  homes,  elect 
families,  nourished  in  the  graces  of  Christ  that  are  gardened  in  your 
own  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  your  children.  Then  will  your  child- 
ren rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  saying  of  you,  as  Pliney  of  his  wife: 
"She  loved  that  which  is  immortal  in  me."  Love  that  which  is  im- 
mortal in  your  luisband  and  childi-en,  and  work  that  up  to  perfec- 
tion, and  crown  that  as  the  rule  of  the  home.  Send  that  crowned 
manhood  and  womanhood  out  into  society,  out  into  the  school  and 
the  college,  out  into  their  vocational  careers,  out  into  the  State. 
The  richest  contributions  you  can  make  to  the  world  are  the  im- 
mortal beings  you  may  mould  and  train.  And  if  you  desire  a  perfect 
portrait  of  the  home  that  ought  to  be,  of  the  home  that  it  is  your 
power  to  make,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  then  turn  to  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  ever  cherish  that  portrait  before 
your  mind's  eye,  for  there  is  nothing  finer  in  any  literature.  Cen- 
turies have  passed  since  that  portrait  was  painted  but  its  colors 
have  not  faded,  and  the  world,  gazing  on  it,  still  exclaims,  "How  al- 
together beautiful!" 

III.  Her  Love  of  Friends.  And  who  can  numiber  them?  We  must 
not  overlook  this  one  more  of  her  devotions.  She  verily  fulfilled  the 
old  dictum,  "That  whosoever  would  have  friends  must  show  him- 
self friendly."  Here,  indeed,  we  reach  a  sphere  so  high  that  our  words 
are  inadequate,  because  there  is  a  certain  finality  in  the  beautiful 
intimacies  of  friendship.  It  belongs  to  that  family  of  "holy  of  holies" 
from  which  nothing  can  be  subtracted.  Love,  faith,  and  hope  and 
courtesy  and  friends.  Was  Aristotle  right  when  he  defined  friendship 
as  one  soul  abiding  in  two  bodies?  But  why  limit  its  sphere  to  two? 
Few  recognize  the  spiritual  power  of  friendship,  and  of  the  joy  and 
comfort  it  brings.  By  it  grief  is  tempered,  life  is  enlarged,  and  mem- 
ory is  awed  and  made  glad. 

In  friendship  we  are  in  great  danger  of  mistaking  the  common 
for  the  commonplace,  and  we  do  not  handle  friendship  as  delicately 
as  we  ought.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  few  people 
make  many  friends  and  liold  them.  Do  you  ask  "Is  there  a  genius 
for  friendship  born  of  God?"     "Do  we   find   friendsliips   ready-made?" 


Nay,  friendship  is  a  mutual  thing  as  among  spiritual  equals,  it  claims 
i-eciprocity,  and  finds  its  best  method  in  the  Golden  Rule.  "Aunt 
Sally"  to  a  remarkable  degree  exemplifies  this  principle.  As  the  sig- 
nificant soubriquet  "Aunt"  clearly  implies  for  all  who  knew  her 
speak  of  her  in  that  endearing  term. 

"Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend   of  a  better   day, 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None   named   thee   but   to   praise." 

No  words  of  the  muse  more  fittingly  reveal  the  catholicity  of  her 
friendship  than  the  quadrant  of  this  beautiful  elegy.  Are  we  to  say 
then  that  friendship,  like  every  other  power  and  blessing  ordained 
of  God,  has  its  own  laws?  If  so,  certainly  foremost  among  them  this 
one,  that  we  shall  alv/ays  see  what  is  best  in  our  friend  and  love  him 
for  that,  in  spite  of  all  else  that  we  see,  help  him  to  see  what  we 
see  in  him,  to  feel  what  we  feel,  and  to  make  it  a  conscious,  triumph- 
ant and  permanent  possession  of  character.  Thus  being  friends,  we 
always  talk  one  anotl.er  up,  and  never  down.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
dear  friend  in  v.'hose  beloved  memory  we  speak  these  words  today. 

Finally,  another  law  of  friendship  is  activity,  for  friendship  is 
an  active  passion  and  delights  in  rendering  some  helpful  service  for 
the  object  of  its  devotion.  This  is  friendship  at  its  best,  essentially 
spiritual,  that  is,  actuated  and  sustained  by  the  Christian  motive: 
"Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do   whatsoever  I  command  you." 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 

Mrs.  Sarah  Saunders  was  born  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  October 
the  20th,  1829.  She  lived  there  till  she  was  seven  years  of  age,  when 
the  family  moved  a  little  to  the  north,  then  to  the  west,  thence  to 
Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  in  1837.  Her  family,  which  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  the  Rutledge  family,  of  which  the  historic  Ann  Rutledge, 
to  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  became  betrothed,  but  who  died  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  remained  in  Iowa  till  1865,  the  year  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  when  they  moved  to  Scotland  county,  Missouri.  In  1881 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Saunders    and    family    moved    to    Lompoc,    California, 


where  she  remained  until  her  death,  May  1st,  1922.  Her  husband,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Saunders,  died  in  Lompoc  in  1905.  Of  the  six  children  born  to 
them,  two  died  in  the  East  and  two  died  in  California,  leaving  James 
and  Greely  as  the  only  surviving  memliers  of  the  family;  the  former 
residing  in   Sisquoc,  California,  the  latter  in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Saunders  was  the  last,  but  one,  charter  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lompoc.  Her  funeral  service  was  conduct- 
ed in  that  church  May  3rd,  1922.  The  service,  by  special  request  of 
the  family,  was  of  a  simple  character,  consisting  of  the  singing  of 
"Lead  Kindly  Light",  by  the  choir  of  the  church  and  prayer  by  th« 
pastor,  the  Reverend  S.  Carh^le  Schaeffer,  B.  D.,  who  also  preached 
the  above  sermon.  Following  the  prayer,  "Beautiful  Isle  of  Some- 
where," was  rendered  by  the  choir,  after  which  the  pastor  read  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  Mrs.  Saunders'  favorite  among  the  Psalms  of 
David.  After  the  sermon,  and  the  singing  of  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,"   by   the   choir,   the   service   was   concluded   with   the   benediction. 
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